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The Explorers of Australia 
(Continued from page 18.) 

Of the expedition for discovery undertaken by 
— Eyre, we have the following notice : 

“The South Coast, from Fowler’s Bay to King 
George’s Sound, lay as Captain Flinders had 
sketched it from his ship. Indeed, down to the 
present time, Eyre himself is the solitary white 
man who has trod its desolate wilds. From the 
summit of the cliffs, which had frowned down on 
the topmasts of H. M. S. ‘ Investigator,’ stretched 
inland a table-land without rise or fall, uniil a 
dense and impenetrable skirting of scrub hid it 
from sight. ‘This table-land Eyre had now ascer- 
tained to be an unbroken sheet of limestone. At 
the bottom of the cliffs the action of the current 
had hollowed out immense caverns; and, occasion- 
ally, huge portions of the rock became detached 
and tumbled into the ocean, showing by the ra- 
pidity with which they were engulfed, the hopeless- 
ness of finding any path by the margin of the sea. 
Inland, the country seemed equally unpromising, 
and the only portion capable of sustaining animal 
existence was a narrow strip extending along the 
edge of the table-land, overlooking the sea. Here 
the action of the wind had collected some scattered 
heaps of sand, op which grew a few tufts of sour 
ee and salsolaceous herbs. But already from 

owler’s Bay to the head of the Great Bight, nei- 
ther lake, pond, nor stream had been discovered ; 
and we may now say that from Fowler’s Bay to 
King George’s Sound, a distance of upwards of 
1500 miles, no vestige of a water-course, nor any 
surface-lake, or pond was met. During the day, a 
strong wind blows from the interior, sometimes 
scorching in its heat, and loaded with fine sand. 
Towards evening, this is met by a chilling breeze, 
coming up from the great Southern Ocean; and 
doubtless to the action of these two winds is to be 
attributed the deposition of sand on the limestone 
surface along the edge of this exposed table-land. 
Occasionally, at intervals of 150 and 200 miles, 
the sand had been formed into a cluster of hills, 
and on digging down to the limestone, at these 
places, a little brackish water was found to ooze 
out between the sand and the rock. Strange as it 
May seem, this was the only water at all approach- 
fresh, which could be discovered along the 
Whole course of this terrible journey. 


“In undertaking this most forbidding task, Eyre 


had determined to risk the life of no European | other necessary baggage. On the fourth day their 


save himself. The men composing the North Ex- 


‘strength began to fail, and it became necessary to 


ploring Expedition had, therefore, been sent back/lighten their loads—the rejected articles being left 


to Adelaide. But the overseer of the party, a ser- 
vant long in the employment of Eyre, and a man 
of great energy and courage, refused to leave his 
master, and Eyre at length consented to accept his 
assistance. In addition, he retained two aboriginal 
young men, who had been some time in his service 
on his farm, and a third aboriginal, named Wylie, 
a native of King George’s Sound, who lately ar- 
rived in Adelaide in a vessel which had touched 
there. With these, Eyre commenced making some 
necessary preparations, and giving his horses rest 
before finally leaving Fowler’s Bay. He had in- 
formed the Governor, by letter, of the resolution 
which he had formed, but, in addition, the officers 
and men of the disbanded expedition made known, 
on their return to Adelaide, the great difficulties 
which Eyre had already experienced in his several 
efforts to round the Great Bight, and the singular- 
ly unpromising nature of the country beyond its 
head. From these it appeared that Eyre was ad- 
vancing on certain destruction, and a Government 


on the wayside. On the fifth and sixth days the 
horses became totally exhausted, and no exertions 
could force them to proceed further. Leaving them 
also stretched on the wayside, Eyre and his men, 
with the empty water-bags, hurried forward until 
the next group of sandhills appeared above the 
horizon. Arriving at these, they immediately pro- 
ceeded to scoop out a well, considerable labour 
and delay being occasioned by the repeated falling 
in of the sand. Reaching the surface of the lime- 
stone, they quenched their thirst, and took a few 
hours’ rest while the water-bags were filling. The 
whole party then shouldered their bags, and pro- 
ceeded back to the horses; and these they gene- 
rally succeeded in bringing on by easy stages to 
the sandhills; though occasionally they found one 
of the wretched and worn-out animals in its last 
struggles. Having brought everything living to 
the water, the most laborious task yet remained. 
Their provisions and a few indispensable articles 
were still strewed along their track; and, while the 


sloop was immediately despatched to Fowler’s Bay|horses were taking some rest, it was necessary to 
with a strong recommendation from the Governor|go back and collect them, Eyre and his men car- 
to return, accompanied by an official approval of|rying them on their backs a distance of sometimes 






his conduct as leader of the late Northern Explor- 
ing Expedition. But Eyre’s resolution was not to 
be changed, and the sloop returned to Adelaide 
without him. ‘We were now alone,’ he writes, 
‘ myself, my overseer, and the three native boys, 
with a fearful task before us. The bridge was 
broken down behind us, and we must succeed in 
reaching King George’s Sound, or perish. No 
middle course remained.’ Having constructed bags 
to hold water, and having given the cattle suff- 
cient rest, Eyre commenced his journey. His stock 
of provisions then consisted of some sheep remain- 
ing over from the disbanded expedition, and a few 
bags of flour. The head of the Great Bight was 


forty or fifty miles. In addition to these immense 
labours, a further task devolved on Eyre and the 
overseer. The horses, though found unable to en- 
dure the same privation as the men, were, never- 
theless, essential to the preservation of the party. 
Notwithstanding their fatigue, the want of water 
made them restless during the night, and, when 
not closely watched, they seized every opportunity 
to return to the last watering-place—the scattered 
position of the few tufts of herbage rendering it 
impossible to tether them. Nor could so import- 
ant a task be safely entrusted to aborigines. Eyre 
and the overseer, therefore, agreed to divide each 
night between them, so as by strict watch, to en- 


again rounded, and the same forbidding nature of|sure the possession of the horses in the morning. 


country was found to extend along its western arm 


“In this manner Eyre and his small party had 


—the only vegetation being a few scattered tufts of| toiled on for a couple of months, and had now ac- 


grass, and the only water being procured from 
beneath the sandhills, occurring at intervals of 100 
and 200 miles. 

“That man or beast should travel through a 
succession of such intervals, extending over upwards 
of 1500 miles, is indeed wonderful, and, we be- 
lieve, wholly without parallel. Sometimes a group 
of sandhills occurred at the end of one or two days’ 
march; more frequently, scarcely a blade of grass, 
and not a drop of water, was met for a whole week, 
and human endurance, taxed beyond what it might 
be believed possible for human endurance to sus- 
tain, was no longer supported by the hope that an- 
other group was yet in advance, or that retreat 
was possible. Kyre’s progress during one of these 
long intervals between water and water, may be 
thus sketched. After a halt of three or four days 
at one of these groups of sandhills to recruit, the 
horses were again loaded for a fresh start, the bags! 
were filled with water, and the sheep were led out! 
of their pen. For two or three days the horses 





were able to carry the few bags of flour, water, and|ering in his blood, and in the last 


complished more than half their journey, when an 
appalling act of treachery plunged bim in fresh dif- 
ficulties, and seemed to render his ultimate escape 
hopeless. In the midst of one of these long stages 
between water and water, they had encamped for 
the night, and Eyre had taken the first watch 
over the horses. 1t was approaching towards mid- 
night, when Eyre’s watch would expire, and he 
would be relieved by the overseer. The horses in 
their restlessness had led him some distance from 
the camp, when the report of a gun interrupted the 
sighing of the breeze over these desolate wilds, 
Startled by so unusual an occurrence, Eyre imme- 
diately hastened back to camp. 

~ i met the King George’s Sound native, Wylie, 
running towards me, and in great alarm, crying, 
“ Oh, Massa, oh, Massa! come here;” but could 


gain no information from him, as to what had oc- 


curred. Upon reaching the encampment, which I 
did in about five minutes after the shot was fired, 
1 was horror-struck to find my poor overseer welt- 
gonies of death. 





ee 
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Glancing hastily around the camp, I found it de-| Suffering and distress had well-nigh overwhelmed | boisterous mirth, call forth the requisite nervous 
serted by the two younger native boys; whilst the|me, and life seemed hardly worth the effort neces-| stimulus to put the muscles into vigorous and va- 


scattered fragments of our baggage, which I left|sary to prolong it. Ages can never efface the hor- 
carefully piled up under the oil-skin, lay thrown |rors of this single night, nor would the wealth of 
about in wild disorder, and at once revealed the|the world tempt me to go through similar ones 
cause of the harrowing scene before me. Upon|again.’ 
raising the body of my faithful but ill-fated fol-| “ With daylight, Eyre and Wylie prepared to 
lower, I found that he was beyond all human aid.|hasten from this dreadful scene. There was not 
He had been shot through the left breast with a|sufficient sand on the surface of the limestone to 
ball. The last convulsions of death were uponjbury the body of the overseer, and nothing re- 
him, and he expired almost immediately after our/mained but to wrap his blanket around it. The 
arrival. sheep had all been consumed, or perished on the 
“¢ The frightful, the appalling truth now burst|journey. Forty pounds of flour was now their only 
upon me, that I was alone in the desert. He who|stock of provisions; and, abandoning everything 
had faithfully served me for many years, who had |clse, save his charts and papers, Eyre hurried from 
followed my fortunes in adversity and in prosperity,|the spot with his solitary attendant, Wylie. The 
who had accompanied me in all my wanderings, and|two natives again appeared before starting, and 
whose attachment to me had been his sole induce-| made efforts to gain over Wylie, but they could 
ment to remain with me in this last and, to him,|not be induced to speak to Eyre, and, after a short 
alas! fatal journey, was now no more. For anjtime, they disappeared in the desert. 


instant, I was almost tempted to wish that it had 
been my own fate, instead of his. 
my situation glared upon me with such startling 
reality, as, for an instant, almost to paralyse the 
mind. At the dead hour of night, in the wildest 
and most inhospitable wastes of Australia, with a 
fierce wind raging in unison with the scene of vio- 
lence before me, I was left with a single native, 
whose fidelity I could not rely upon, and who, for 
ought I knew, might be in league with the other two, 
who, perhaps, were even now lurking about, with a 
view of taking away my own life, as they had done 
that of the overseer. Three days had passed away 
since we left the last water, and it was very doubt- 
ful when we might find any more. Six hundred 
miles of country had to be traversed before I could 
hope to obtain the slightest aid or assistance of any 
kind, whilst I knew not that a single drop of wa- 
ter or an ounce of flour had been left by these mur- 
derers from a stock that had previously been so 
small,’ 

“Their small store of flour had indeed been the 
incentive to this horrible deed. The two natives 
had taken with them all the flour and water they 
could carry, and the double-barrelled guns of Eyre 
and the overseer, leaving behind them only a brace 
of pistols and a rifle which had a ball fast in the 
breech, and was useless for the time. The en- 
campment showed that they had laid their plan 
for murdering the overseer over night; but, as the 
country around was entirely destitute of food, it is 
most probable that they perished as soon as their 
stock of flour was exhausted. 

“*After obtaining possession,’ continued Eyre, 
‘ of all the remaining arms, useless as they were at 
the mowent, with some ammunition, I made no 
examination then, but hurried away from the fear- 


“The two travellers were now obliged to live 


The horrors of|chiefly on their horses, curing the flesh in the sun, 


and carrying on a sufficient quantity for some days’ 
consump.ion. On these occasions, Eyre, in the 
midst of such overwhelming troubles, records in his 
note-book the strange appetite of Wylie for horse- 
flesh. When a horse was killed, he ate several pounds 
beforelying down. During the night he got up almost 
hourly to resume his feast. He lay on the ground. 
He roared in agonies of indigestion. He begged to 
be allowed to rest a day. He was very bad; too 
much walk had made him bad; he was curing 
himself with horse-flesh. In the morning he loaded 
himself, notwithstanding his illness, with choice 
pieces, and, with tears in bis eyes, left behind him 
all he could not carry. The singular wall of cliffs, 
too, retired inland, and they were enabled to gain 
access to the sea-shore, where they occasionally 
caught a stinging ray-fish. At —— when hu- 
man nature threatened to sink under such long- 
continued fatigue and exposure, and to reach the 
settlement at King George’s Sound, now close at 
hand, appeared beyond their strength, a whaling 
barque was sighted off the coast. On perceiving 





ried action; and hence the utter inefficiency of 
the dull and monotonous daily walk which sets all 
physiological conditions at defiance, and which, in 
so many schools, is made to supersede the exercise 
which it only counterfeits. Even the playful gam 
bolling and varied movements which are so charao- 
teristic of the young of all animals, man not ex- 
cepted, and which are at once so pleasing and at. 
tractive, might have taught us that activity of feeling 
and affection, and sprightliness of mind, are in- 
tended by nature to be the sources and accompani- 
ments of healthful and invigorating muscular ex- 
ercise; and that the system of bodily confinement 
and mental cultivation now so much in vogue, is 
calculated to inflict lasting injury on all who are 
subjected to its restraints. The buoyancy of spirit 
and comparative independence enjoyed by boys 
when out of school prevent them from suffering 
under it so much as girls do; but the mischief 
done to both isthe more unpardonable when it 
does occur, because it might so easily have been 
entirely avoided. Even in some infant schools, 
where properly conducted exercise ought to be con- 
sidered as a necessary of life, the principle on which 
I am insisting is so little understood or valued, 
that no play-grounds have been provided, and the 
very best means of moral as well as physical train- 
ing—play with companions—has, to the great in- 
jury of the poor children, been wholly omitted. 
Under judicious direction the play-ground affords 
the most valuable and effective aid to the parent 
and teacher, not only in eliciting the highest degree 
of physical health, but in developing the general 
character by the practical inculcation of moral 
priuciple, kindness, and affection, in the daily and 
hourly conduct of the children committed to their 
charge. A double evil is thus incurred in its ne- 
glect or omission. 

Facts, illustrative of the beneficial influence of 
a mental stimulus as the only legitimate source of 
muscular activity, a,ound everywhere, and must be 
familiar to every reflecting mind ; but as the prac- 


their signals, the commander—Captain Rossiter, of| tical influences deducible from them have, to a 


the French whaling-ship ‘ Mississippi’—sent a boat 
for them, and they were received on board with 
much hospitality. After recruiting themselves here 
for some weeks, they were again landed, within 
easy reach of the settlement, where they arrived in 
July, 1841, after an absence of over twelve months 
from Adelaide.” 

(To be concluded.) 

sitanciljidtpebiainne 


From “Half Hours.” 
Mental Stimalas Necessary to Exercise. 


That exercise should always spring from, and 


ful scene, accompanied by the King George’s Sound | be continued under, the influence of an active and 
native, to search for the horses, knowing that, if/harmonious nervous and mental stimulus, will 
they got away now, no chance whatever would re-|scarcely require any additional evidence; but as 
wain of saving our lives. Already the wretched |the principle is not sufficiently appreciated or acted 
animals had wandered to a considerable distance ;|upon, a few remarks seem still to be called for to 
and although the night was moonlight, yet the belts|enforce its observance. The simple fact that the 
of scrub, intersecting the plains, were so numerous} muscles are expressly constructed for the purpose 
and dense that, for a long time, we could not find|of fulfilling the commands of the will, might of it- 
them. Having succeeded in doing so at last, Wylie|self lead to the inference that a healthy mental 
and I remained with them watching them during|stimulus ought to be considered an essential con- 
the remainder of the night; but they were very/dition or accompaniment of exercise; and, accord- 
restless, and gave us a deal of trouble. With an|ingly, the muscular action becomes easy and pleas- 


aching heart, and in most painful reflection, I pass- 
ed this dreadful night, every moment appearing to 
be protracted to an hour, and it seemed as if the 
daylight would never appear. About midnight the 
wind ceased, and it became bitterly cold and frosty. 
I had nothing on but a shirt and a pair of trowsers, 
and suffered most acutely from the cold. To men- 


no 1oed ntense DHodliy palp 


ant under the influence of mental excitement, and 


great extent, escaped the notice of parents and 
teachers, I shall add a few remarks in their farther 
elucidation. 

Every body knows how wearisome and disagree- 
able it is to saunter along, without having some ob- 
ject to attain; and how listless and unprofitable 
a walk taken against the inclination, and merely 
for exercise, is, compared to the same exertion 
made in pursuit of an object on which we are in- 
tent. The difference is, simply, that in the former 
case the muscles are obliged to work without that 
full nervous impulse which nature has decreed to 
be essential to their healthy and energetic action; 
and that, in the latter, the nervous impulse is in 
full and harmonious operation. The great superi- 
ority of active sports, botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, gardening and turning, as means of ex- 
ercise, over mere monotonous movements, is refer- 
able to the same principle. Every kind of youth- 
ful play and mechanical operation interests and 
excites the mind, as well as occupies the body, 
and, by thus placing the muscles in the best posi- 
tion for wholesome and beneficial exertion, en- 
ables them to act without fatigue, for a length of 
time which, if occupied in mere walking for exer- 


-jand inspiriting games, which, by their joyous andj different. 


a vigorous nervous impulse is useful in sustaining} cise, would utterly exhaust their powers. 

and directing it. On the other hand, how difficult,| The elastic spring, the bright eye, the cheerful 
wearisome, and inefficient, muscular contraction) glow of beings thus excited, form a perfect con- 
becomes when the mind, which directs it, is languid | trast to the spiritless and inanimate aspect of many 
or absorbed by other employments! Hence the|of our boarding-school processions; and the re- 
superiority, as exercises for the young, of social| sults, in point of health and activity, are not less 
So influential, indeed, is the nervous 
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stimulus, that examples have occurred of strong 
mental emotions having instantaneously given life, 
and vigor to paralytic limbs. This has happened | 
in cases of shipwrecks, fires, and sea-fights, and 
shows how indispensable it is to have the mind en- 
gaged and interested along with the muscles. 

The amount of bodily exertion of which soldiers 
are capable is well known to be prodigiously in- 
creased by the mental stimulus of pursuit, of fight- 
ing, or of victory. In the retreat of the French 
from Moscow, for example, when no enemy was 
near, the soldiers became depressed in courage and 
enfeebled in body, and nearly sank to the earth 
through exhaustion and cold; but no sooner did 
the report of the Russian guns sound in their ears, 
or the gleam of hostile bayonets flash in their eyes, 


to observe and examine the qualities and arrange-|a rapid pace down the hill, when the animal stum- 
T 


ments of external objects. ‘The most pleasing and/bled and fell, pitching the engineer on his head 
healthful exercise may be thus secured, and every| with great violence. He was taken up for dead, 
step be made to add to useful knowledge and to} but eventually recovered. When the Great West- 
individual enjoyment. The botanist, the geologist,| ern line was finished and at work, he used fre- 
and the natural historian, experience pleasures in| quently to ride upon the engine with the driver, 
their walks and rambles, of which, from disuse of|and occasionally he drove it himself. One day, 
their eyes and observing powers, the multitude is} when passing through the Box tunnel upon the en- 
deprived. This truth is acted upon by many/gine at considerable speed, Brunel thought he dis- 
teachers in Germany. In our own country, too,|cerned between him and the light some object 
it is beginning to be felt, and one of the professed|standing on the same line of road along which his 
objects of infant education is to correct the omis-|engine was travelling. He instantly turned on the 
sion. 1t must not, however, be supposed that amy/|full steam, and dashed at the object, which was 
kind of mental activity will give the necessary| driven into a thousand pieces. It afterwards turn- 
stimulus to muscular action, and that in walking,|ed out to be a contractor's track which had broken 


it will do equally well to read a book or carry on a 


loose from a ballast train on its way through the 


than new life seemed to pervade them, and they|train of abstract thinking, as to seek the necessary|tuanel. Another narrow escape he had was on 
wielded powerfully the arms which, a few mo-|nervous stimulus in picking up plants, hammering} board the Great Eastern steamship, where he fell 


ments before, they could scarcely drag along the 
ground. No sooner, however, was the enemy 
repulsed, and the nervous stimulus which animated 
their muscles withdrawn, than their feebleness re- 
turned. 

The same important principle was implied in the 
advice which the spectator tells us was given by a 
— to one of the eastern kings, when he 

rought him a racket, and told him that the 
remedy was concealed in the handle, and could 
act upon him only by passing it into the palms of 


rocks, or engaging in games. This were a great|down the hatchway into the hold, and was nearly 
mistake; for in such cases the nervous impulse is|killed. But the most extraordinary accident which 
opposed rather than favourable to muscular action.| befel him was that which occurred while one day 
Ready and pleasant mental activity, like that|playing with his children. Like his father, Sir 
which accompanies easy conversation with a friend,| Marc, he was fond of astonishing them with sleight 
is indeed beneficial by diffusing a gentle stimulus| of hand tricks, in which he displayed considerable 
over the nervous system ; and it may be laid down| dexterity ; and the feat which he proposed to them 
as a general rule that any agreeable employmentton this occasion was the passing of a half sovereign 
of an inspiriting and active kind, and which does| through his mouth out at his ear. Unfortunately, 


not absorb the mind, adds to the advantages of 
muscular exercise; but wherever the mind is en- 


he swallowed the coin, which dropped into his 
windpipe. The accident occurred on the 3d of 


his hands when engaged in playing with it—and|gaged in reading, or in abstract speculation, the| April, 1843, and it was followed by frequent fits 


that, as soon as perspiration was induced, he might 
desist for the time, as that would be a proof of the 
medicine being received into the general system. 
The effect, we are told, was marvellous: and, look- 
ing to the principle just stated, to the cheerful 
nervous stimulus arising from the confident expec- 
tation of a cure, and to the consequent advantages 
of exercise thus judiciously managed, we have no 
reason to doubt that the fable is in perfect accord- 
ance with nature. 

The story of an Englishman who conceived 
himself so ill as to be unable to stir, but who was 
prevailed upon by his medical advisers to go down 
from London to consult an eminent physician at 
Inverness, who did not exist, may serve as another 
illustration. The stimulus of expecting the means 
of cure from the northern luminary was sufficient 
to enable the patient not only to bear, but to reap 
benefit from, the exertion of making the journey 
down; and bis wrath at finding no such person at 
Inverness, and perceiving that he had been tricked, 
sustained him in returning, so that on his arrival 
at home he was nearly cured. Hence also the su- 
periority of battledoor and shuttlecock, and 
similar games, which require society and some 
mental stimulus, over listless exercise. It is, in 
fact, a positive misnomer to call a solemn proces- 
sion exercise Nature will not be cheated ; and the 
healthful results of complete cheerful exertion will 
never be obtained where the nervous impulse which 
avimates the muscles is denied, 

It must not, however, be supposed, that a walk 
simply for the sake of exercise can never be bene- 
ficial. If a person be thoroughly satisfied that 
exercise is requisite, and perfectly widling or ra- 
ther desirous to obey the call which demands it, he 
is, from that very circumstance, in a fit state for 
deriving benefit from it, because the desire then be- 
comes a sufficient nervous impulse, and one in per- 
fect harmony with the muscular action. It is only 
where a person goes to walk, either from a sense 
of duty, or at the command of another, but against 
his own inclination, that exercise is comparatively 
useless, 

This constitution of nature, whereby a mental 
impulse is required to direct and excite muscular 
action points to the propriety of teaching the young 


muscles are drained, as it were, of their nervous 
energy, by reason of the great exhaustion of it by 
the brain; the active will to set them in motion is 
proportionally weakened, and their action is re- 
duced to that inanimate kind I have already con- 
demned as almost useless. From this exposition 
the reader will be able to appreciate the hurtful- 
ness of the practice in many boarding-schools, of 
sending out the girls to walk with a book in their 
hands, and even obliging them to learn by heart 
while in the act of walking. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to invent a method by which the ends in 
view could be more compietely defeated, as regards 
both mind and body. The very effort of fixing 
the mind on the printed page when in motion, 
strains the attention, impedes the act of breathing, 
distracts the nervous influence, and thus deprives 
the exercise of all its advantages. For true and 
beneficial exercise there must, in cases where the 
mind is seriously occupied, be harmony of action 
between the mind which impels, and the part which 
obeys and acts. The will and the muscles must 
be both directed to the same end, and at the same 
time, otherwise the effect will be imperfect. But 
in reading during exercise, this can never be the 
case. The force exerted by strong muscles, ani- 
mated by strong nervous impulse or will, is pro- 
digiously greater than wheu the impulse is weak 
or discordant; and as man was made not to do 
two things at once, but to direct his whole powers 
to one thing at a time, he has ever excelled most 
when he has followed this law of his nature. 
A. ComBE. 


Brunel's Mishaps.—The following is from an 
article on the Brunels in the Quarterly Review : 

“ Although Bravel died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-three, it is even a matter of sur- 


of coughing, and oscasional uneasiness in the right 
side of the chest; but so slight was the disturbance 
of breathing, that it was some time doubted whe- 
ther the coin had really fallen into the windpipe. 
After the lapse of fifteen days, Sir B. Brodie met — 
Key in consultation, and they concurred in the opi- 
nion that most probably the half sovereign was 
lodged at the bottom of the right bronchus. The 
day after, Brunel placed himself in a pas posi- 
tion on his face upon some chairs, and, bending his 
head and neck downwards, he distinctly felt the 
coin drop toward the glottis. A violent cough en- 
sued, and on resuming the erect posture, he felt as 
if the object again moved downward into the chest. 
Here was an engineering difficulty, the like of 
which Brunel had never before encountered. The 
mischief was purely mechanical; a foreign body 
had goue into his breathing apparatus, and must 
be removed, if at all, by some mechanical expedi- 
ent. Brunel was, however, equal to the occasion. 
He had an apparatus constructed, consisting of a 
platform, which moved upon a hinge in the centre. ” 
Upon this he had himself seam and his body 

was then inverted, in order that the coin might 
drop downward by its own weight, and so be ex- 
pelled. At the first experiment the coin again 
slipped towards the glottis, but it caused such an 
alarming fit of convulsive coughing and appearances 
of choking, that danger was apprehended, and the 
experiment was discontinued. Two days after, on 
the 25th, the operation of tracheotomy was a 
formed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, assisted by Key, 
with the intention of extracting the coin by the 
forceps, if possible. Two attempts to do so were 
made without success. The introduction of the 
forceps into the windpipe on the second occasion 
was attended with so excessive a degree of irrita- 
tion, that it was felt the experiment could not be 


prise that he lived so long. He had more perilous|continued without imminent danger to life. The 
escapes from violent death than fall to the lot of|incision in the windpipe was, however, kept open, 
most men. We have seen that at the outset of his| by means of a quill or tube, until the 13th of May, 
career, when acting as assistant engineer to his|by which time Brunel’s strength had sufficiently 
father in the Thames tunnel, he had two narrow] recovered to enable the original experiment to be 
escapes from drowning by the river suddenly burst-| repeated. He was again strapped to his apparatus, 
ing in upon the works. Some time after, when in-|his body was inverted, his back was struck gently, 
specting the shafts of the railway tunnel under| and he distinetly felt the coin quit its place on the 
Dox Hill, he was one day riding a shaggy pony at/right side of his chest, The opening in the wind- 
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pipe allowed him to breathe while the throat was} He did not comprehend the only revenge allowed | whom, by the washing of regeneration and the re- 
stopped by the coin, and it thus had the effect of|to christians—returning good for evil. Soon he newing of the Holy Ghost, he was prepared to put 
preventing the spasmodic action of the glottis. Af-|learned what brought old Peter in sight of his off his earthly tabernacle in hope. His daughter 
ter a few coughs, the coin dropped into his mouth. |scaffold, and without doubt, he must have felt, as became a truly pious and devoted christian, and 
Brunel used afterward to say that the moment|he heard his pardon read, and found that it had Samuel lived to see some of her children walking in 
when he heard the gold piece strike against his been obtained through the exertions of him he had the ways of Truth, and manifesting the good effects 
upper front teeth, was, perhaps, the most exquisite | wronged, how noble, how heavenly that religion of christian education and restraint. His christian 
in bis whole life. The half sovereign had been|was, which could enable one to labour and to |temper, his holy conversation, his longing for the 
in his windpipe for not less than six weeks.” \pray for the good of an enemy. We know not spiritual welfare of others, appeared in this case, to 





For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 
LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 
This command of our Blessed Saviour is obli- 
gatory on every one of his followers. They can 
have no unity with a world which lieth in wicked- 


what effect this christian act of Peter Miller had have been remarkably blessed. 


on the man reprieved from a disgraceful death ;— 


Samuel Hick was a man of small natural ability 


but without doubt, the venerable missionary of|and little education, but having great energy of 


love, returned joyfully on his weary journey, with 
thanksgiving and praise in his heart to the Lord 
‘of every mercy, oh had made his work and way 
| prosperous. 


will, and being thoroughly given up to the Lord’s 
‘service, he was very useful in his way. At one time 
being in London, he was invited to 7isit a rich man, 
‘who was distressingly nervous and suffered much 


ness,—they can have no fellowship with those who| An incident in the life of Samuel Hick, a re- from low spirits. This was a disease which Samuel 
do not love the Lord Jesus, or who are labouring |ligious blacksmith, of England, who often laboured |could not understand. His was a happy, active, 
to overthrow the Truth as it is in Him,—yet they |as a class leader, and anitinerant preacher amongst trustful spirit; confiding everything to the Lord, 
are bound to feel earnest desires for the everlasting |the Methodists, has come to my remembrance in and believing that his wisdom would order all things 
well-being even of such, and to manifest that they connection with the above anecdote, as setting | aright, left him no cause for mourning or depres- 
are the disciples of bim, who came into the world 


to save sinners, and who died for all. 

An anecdote is told of Peter Miller, very cha- 
racteristic of true christian love for an enemy. 
Peter was a leading man amongst that community 


forth a good example of faithfulness in loving ene- 
mies, praying for persecutors, and doing good to 
|them that despitefully use you. 


Samuel had experienced so much of the Lord’s 
‘saving mercy himself, that he was anxious that 


sionof mind. After spending some hours with the 
sick map, in which he had occasion to set forth his 
experience of the goodness and mercy of the Most 
High, and the fulness and humble confidence of 


his own faith, he left, the rich man saying “I 


of German Baptists in Lancaster county, Penn- all others might come, taste and see that the Lord | would freely give all I possess to be as happy as 


sylvania, called there Meneece, a corruption of the 
word menonist. For a neighbour, he had a man 
who manifested great ill will towards Peter and 
the religious society of which he was a member. 
This person, who was wicked in himself, and a 


troubler of his innocent neighbours, during the | 
Revolutionary war, having been caught in some} 


treasonable actions, was sentenced to be executed 
at Chester, on the Delaware river. When Peter 
Miller heard of the fact, he felt within him the 


stirring of that christian love for this man, which | 


incited him, if possible, to save his life. He had 
not much of this world’s goods, and perhaps had 
no horse which he could command the service of, 


so he walked the sixty miles to Philadelphia, on a} 


mission of mercy, to plead with General Washing- 
ton for the condemned man. 


He was received with kindness by the General, | 


who listened to his petition that the man’s life 
might be spared, but then respectfully, yet de- 
cidedly told him, that his request on behalf of his 
“unfortunate friend,” could not be granted. On 
this, Peter exclaimed, “my friend! why I have 
not a worse enemy living than this same man.” 
The General was much struck with this. He said 
kindly, “what! you have walked sixty miles to 
save the life of your enemy! 
ment, places the matter in a different light, I will 
grant you his pardon.’ The grace which as an 
arbiter of life and death, he refused to grant to 
what might appear as the interested petition of a 
personal friend, he promptly accorded to the re- 
quest of one, to whom the criminal had proved 
himself an enemy. 

Taking the pardon in his hand, Peter started on 
foot for Cheater, where the execation was to take 
place on the afternoon of that very day. This walk 
of fifteen miles was no doubt cheered by the feeling 
that he had performed a christian duty, and that 


That, in my judg- | 


‘was good. ‘I'his led him to watch for an opportu-| you are.” 

nity of speaking a word in season to those whom, As death drew near, very happy indeed was 
ihe feared were not anxiously concerned for the Samuel at the thought of “going home.” His last 
‘salvation of their souls. On one occasion, a young|days were passed in exhortation, in prayer, and 
‘woman calling at his shop to have a shoe put on|thanksgiving, and nearly his last words were, 
her horse, in place of one just lost, attracted his|‘‘ peace, joy, and love.” 

attention by her delicate appearance, which he 
‘thought indicated ill-health. After eyeing her! The Sick im Bed.—With a proper supply of 
for a time with great compassion, he said to her, | windows, and a proper supply of fuel in open fire- 
“Dost thou know whether thou hast a soul!”’| places, fresh air is comparatively easy to secure 
Without waiting long for a reply, he continued,| when your patient or patients are in bed. Never 
“Thou hast one, whether thou knowest it or not; Ibe afraid of open windows, then. People do not 
and it will live in happiness or misery forever.” |catch cold in bed. With proper bed-clothes, and 
The young woman had not been accustomed to hot bottles, if necessary, you can always keep a 
hear, or think of such matters, and the blacksmith’s! patient warm in bed, and well ventilate him in 
brief address, awakened in her a train of serious|hed. Never to allow a patient to be waked inten- 
reflection. On her return home she was sad and tionally or accidentally, is a sine gua non of all 
thoughtful, and to the enquiry of her father as to/ good nursing. If he is roused out of his first sleep, 
the cause, told him what had passed at the black-'he is almost certain to have no more sleep. It is 
smith shop. Her father in anger said, “ What, 'a curious but quite intelligible fact that, if a patient 
has that old blacksmith been at thee, to turn thy |is waked after a few hours’ instead of a few mi- 
head? but I will whack him.” He immediately | putes’ sleep, he is much more likely to sleep again ; 
armed himself with a thick stick, and finding |bhecause pain, like irritability of brain, perpetuates 
[Samuel at the anvil, he struck him so heavy a| and intensifies itself. If you have gained a respite 
blow on the side of the head, as nearly prostrated |of either in sleep, you have gained more than the 
him to the ground, although he was a very power-| mere respite. Both the probability of recurrence 
ful man. ‘he injured man comprehending the ‘and the same intensity will be diminished, whereas 
cause of the assault, with much composure turned both will be terribly increased by want of sleep. 
the other side of his head to the furious assailant, This is the reason why a patient waked in the early 
and said, “ Here, man, hit that too.” This meek- part of his sleep, loses not only his sleep, but his 
ness manifested by one so well qualified by physical power to sleep. The more the sick sleep, the bet- 
strength, to have defended himself, and punished |ter they will be able to sleep. A good nurse will 
his aggressor, at once quelled the heart of the en- always make sure that no door or window in her 
raged father. He retired, wondering at the nature- patient's room shall either rattle or creak ; that no 
subduing power of true religion. The arrow of blind or curtain shall, by any change of wind 
unresisting meckness from the blacksmith, entered through the open window, be made to flap; espe- 
as deeply in him, as the arrow of the words of cially will she be careful of all this before she leaves 
Truth did in his daughter. Both of them pon- her patient for the night. If you wait till your 
dered over what they had heard and seen. After | patient tells you or reminds you of these things, 




















his old enemy would yet have a further portion of|a time, the father was taken dangerously ill. He where is the use of his having a nurse? 


time allotted him before entering that awful eter- 
nity, for which he was so little prepared. He ar- 
rived seasonably at his journey’s end, and when 
the condemned man, from the scaffold beheld the 
tall figure of the person he had so often evilly en- 


sent for the blacksmith and entreated his forgive- | —-.———_ 
ness. Samuel told him he had nothing against him,| Pins Fifty Years Ago.—Pins were worth a 
or any other person living. After some further | dollar & paper in 1812, and were poor at that. 
conversation, he prayed by the bed-side of the Then it took fourteen processes to make a pin; 
dying man. Religious convictions, growing out of now only one, by a machine which finishes and 


treated, in his well known white robe, and with his|Samuel’s meek and christian bearing of his abuse, | sticks them into the paper. Saving pins, a half a 
long staff, standing amid the crowd, he said to one|had taken deep hold of the sick man. The Holy |century ago, was as important as saving cents, and 
near him, “There is old Peter Miller! He has Spirit had operated thereby in awakening him to hence the habit thus formed sticks to many elderly 
walked all the way from Ephrata to have his re-|a sense of his own need of such a religion, and| gentlemen whose coat sleeves are ornamented with 
venge on me, by seeing me hung.” had drawn him to the blessed Saviour, through |rows of them, rescued from loss. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
It is probable that most of the readers of “ The 
Friend,” have heard of Emanuel Swedenborg, who 


ey and for eleven years staid at home and |tain, however, that he returned to Sweden at the 
published nothing. Living among mines and mi-|end of 1745, and in 1747 resigned his assessor- 
ners, he set himself the task of their systematic|ship, that he might give himself up without reserve 
was the founder of what is designated “ The New| description; and not content with the narration of|to the new duties to which he believed himself di- 
Jerusalem Church.” It may be interesting to them) the technical details of mining and smelting, he|vinely appointed. In consideration of his thirty 
to peruse the following condensed biographical no-| struggled with the insoluble problem, how copper, | years’ service, his salary was continued to him in 
tice of that singular man, taken from a recent) and iron, and matter, and Nature herself came to|full. In 1749 he made his appearance in London 





number of “ The Methodist.” exist and subsist. Having accumulated a great 
“ Swedenborg was born in Stockholm, in the| mass of manuscript, he went to Leipsic in 1733, 
year 1688, and died in London, in 1772, thus) and commenced printing, and in 1734 completed, 


as a theologian, in the publication of the first vol- 
ume of his Arcana Celestia, completed in 1756, 
in eight solid quartos. His life henceforward was 


reaching the extreme age of eighty-four years.|in three massive folios, adorned with his portrait/spent at home in Stockholm, and in voyages to 


He was never married. His life-time divides itself, and many plates, his ‘Opera Philosophica et Mi- 
into two distinct periods—the first, ending with his) neralia ;’ the Duke of Brunswick paying the whole 
fifty-fifth year, was given to business, science and| cost of the publication. 
philosophy; the second, of nearly thirty years, was) volumes of the work are given up to a description 
exclusively consecrated to theology and spiritual-| of the manufacture of copper, iron and brass, and 
ism. contain an exhaustive record of the best methods 
“He was educated at Upsal, and having gra-|in use last century. The first volume, entitled 
duated as Doctor of Philosophy, travelled for four| ‘ Principia, or the first Principles of Natural Things, 
years in England, Holland, France and Germany.| being New Attempts towards a Philosophical Ex- 
In his absence, his father plied the government of! planation of the Elementary World,’ has alone any 
Charles XII. for some office into which he might} general interest. It is an elaborate theory of the 
at once step on his return, with a pertinacity which) origin of the universe from what he defines as 
would take no repulse. After many delays andj‘ points of pure motion produced immediately from 
some temporary employment, the father was re-| the Infinite.’ 
joiced by his son’s appointment to the assessorship|) “ We have now reached the close of the first part 
of the mines. 


London and Amsterdam, with shorter or longer 
residences in these cities, in order to supervise the 


The second and third|printing and distribution of the products of his 


prolific pen. With the exception of two or three 
of his last, all his theological publications were is- 
sued anonymously. 

“He now openly professed himself a companion 
of angels, seeing spirits and demons daily, and 
holding converse with them as a man with men. 
His books are replete with instances of his experi- 
ence with spirits, with interviews with saints, sages, 
and sinners of all times and nations, and with de- 
scriptions of scenery celestial and infernal. 

“Swedenborg wrote all his books in Latin, and 
printed them at his own expense. They were well 


“ With Charles XII. Swedenborg had much in- 
tercourse, and they talked over many mathema- 
tical and arithmetical questions together. One 


of Swedenborg’s life. Had he died at this time, it| advertised, but they did not sell, and he therefore 
is not likely that any except a librarian who had/gave them away freely among the clergy. Judged 
to catalogue his works, would ever have heard of|by success, Swedenborg was among the most un- 
his name. His writings do not appear to have ob-|lucky of men. He testified that the christian 


day Charles remarked that ‘he who knew nothing} tained for him any marked recognition among the|church had come to an end, and that a new 


of mathematics did not deserve to be considered a 
rational man,’ a sentiment, thought Swedenborg, 


literati of that day; and they have been brought|church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
to light, and translated into English in our own} Revelation, was about to begin, and that his writ- 






‘truly worthy of a king.’ In the prosecution of| time, solely through the interest which attaches to|ings were for its use. A very swall circle of friends 


the siege of Frederickshald, he was of service to 
Charles in carrying two galleys, five large boats 
and a sloop overland for fourteen miles, on rolling 
machines of his own contrivance. ‘The cannon ball 


singular clearness, grasp, and constructive power ; 
he delighted in theory and generalization, but con- 
tributed no new facts to science ; and theories akin 
from Frederickshald, which, on the 11th December,}to his are very ancient, and continue to be pro- 
1718, killed Charles, and gave peace to Scandi-|duced with varied success in confirmation or refu- 
navia, dissolved a connection in which Sweden-|tation from positive science. It is not uncommon 
borg’s engineering skill would have had mapy|to find Swedenborg complimented for his service to 
chances of display. science, but we are never told wherein that service 
“ His brain at this time was teeming with me-/consisted. No truth bears his name as its disco- 
chanical and economical designs. He published|verer, and the works we have enumerated were 
short works on algebra, giving the first account in| utterly neglected by himself during the remainder 
Sweden of the differential and integral calculus; ) of his life-time, and were similarly dealt with by 
on a way of finding the longitude by means of the| the world. 
moon; on decimal money and measures; on the} “A great change now came over Swedenborg. 
motion and position of the earth and planets; ou|In 1744, he was in Holland, and entered into 
the depth of the sea, and greater force of the tides) a series of dreams, visions and waking fantasies, 
in the ancient world, proved from appearances in| plunging him at one time into cruel perplexity and 
Sweden; and on docks, sluices and salt works.| torment, and at another elevating him into ecstasies 
He was very apxious to set up an observatory, and) of bliss, This part of Swedenborg’s life was, until 
to commence salt making, and had plans for a|1858, hid in obscurity, when M. Klemming, the 
machine by which a man might go under the sea,| royal librarian in Stockholm, discovered a diary 
and do great damage to the ficets of the enemy;| kept by him in 1744, giving minute relations 
an air-gun, from which a thousand balls might be} of his mental states. This diary is of inestimable 
discharged from one tube in a moment; a musical| value to the biographer of Swedenborg, for 1744, 
instrument, on which the inexperienced musician} was the pivot of his life, and it sheds a light upon 
might play any tune; an aquatic clock, showing! poiuts in his past career which explain some in his 
the motions of the heavenly bodies; a flying cha-| future. On the evidence of this diary, Sweden- 
riot ; a chariot full of tools, set in motion by the| borg was unquestionably in a state which, rightly 
movement of the horses; and so on. or wrongly, we should pronounce insane, and which 
“Tn 1721, he went to Amsterdam, and thereat this day would justify a physician in consiguing 
printed in Latin some treatises on chemistry, iron|a patient to Hanwell or Colney Hatch. From 
and fire, docks and dykes, and on his method of| Holland he passed over to London, and lodged in 
finding the longitude by the moon. At Leipsic, in| Fetter lane.” 
1722, he published a volume of miscellaneous ob-| “It was in this same Fetter lane that Wesley 
servations on geology, vitrification or the change of| formed his first societies. How singular that those 
particles into glass, on stoves, fire-places, wind and|two men of commanding talents, one practical, the 
draught furnaces, on chemistry as atomic geome-| other purely visionary, yet both destined to leave 
try, and many other matters. On his return to) followers after them, should have been thrown into 
Sweden, he issued a pamphlet on the Swedish cur-| so close a juxtaposition! 
rency. From this enumeration we may conceive| ‘It is related, but not on the best evidence, that 
the range and versatility of Swedenborg’s mind. |in London he lived for a time under the care of a 
“ He now betook himself to the duties of his as-| Dr. Smith and » keeper, as # lunatic. It is cer- 


his later career. His writings evidence a mind of|and disciples was all he had. 


In England, the 
Rev. Thomas Hartley, rector of Winwick, North- 
ainptonshire; William Cookworthy, a Quaker 
preacher of Plymouth; and Dr. Messiter, a Lon- 
don physician, received his doctrines, and trans- 
lated and published some of his books. In Swe- 
den, a few clergymen and noblemen, Dr. Oettinger, 
of Wuertemberg, and Lavater, in Switzerland, read 
his writings, and believed. 

“ Of Swedenborg personally we find nothing but 
the pleasantest memories. All who knew him, 
speak of him as kind, affable and discreet, Those 
who expected to meet a dreamer or an enthusiast, 
found a gentleman wide awake, and as self-pos- 
sessed as themselves. His years were spent in 
study and retirement; yet he was readily drawn 
into society, which he frankly met and enjoyed. 
He was quite willing to talk on theology and 
spiritualism, if invited, and held his own with the 
readiest; jesting or scoffing never ventured to 
break into his serious and serene presence. His 
evident sincerity impressed all listeners; and whilst 
he spoke, he won their belief sometimes against 
their will. 

“ His habits were very simple; he disliked giv- 
ing trouble; he lit his own fire and made his own 
coffee, of which he drank freely, made sweet and 
without milk. Animal food he seldom or never 
tasted, living on almonds, raisins, biscuits, bread 
and butter, cakes, milk and vegetables. One day 
when William Cookworthy called to see him, he 
found him making his dinver of bread and milk. 
Of money he had always abundance, which he 
spent in travelling and printing; he lent none, for 
that, he used to say, was the way to lose it; and 
gave none to beggars, for that he thought encour- 
aged rascality and laziness. 

“In person, Swedenborg was about five feet 
nine inches high, erect, rather thin, and of a brown 
complexion. His eyes were of a brownish gray, 
nearly hazel, and rather small. He had alwaysa 
cheerful smile on his countenance, and a kindly 
sparkle in his eyes. His manners and dress were 
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those of a gentleman of the last century; he wore 
a wig, a suit of black velvet and long ruffles, a 
sword, and carried a gold-headed cane. 

“ His last lodging was with Shearsmith, a pe- 
rukemaker, at 26 Great Bath Street, Cold Bath- 
fields, Clerkenwell ; the house has, within the last 
twenty-years, been taken down and rebuilt. In 
the area of Cold Bath Square, now covered with 
houses, he used to sit and walk, and distribute 
giugerbread and fruit among the children who 
played there. His body, after death, was interred 
in the vault of the Swedish Chapel, in Prince’s 
square, to the east of the Tower, near London Dock. 

“The number of the followers of Swedenborg in 
the United States is not very large. According to 
their own statistics, they have 38 societies, and 
several thousand members. Many of them are 
persons of the highest intelligence ; among some of 
our literary men and artists, there is a singular in- 
clination to Swedenborgianism.”’ 

The English Language—lIts Progress.—In 
the year 700 the Lord's Prayer began thus:— 
“Ure fader thie are in hiefnas, sio gokahud this 
noma, to symeth thin rick, sic thin willa sue is in 
heofnas, and in etno.” 


Two hundred years after, thus :— Thee ura! 


fader the heofeum si thin namagehal God. Com 
thin ric. Si thin willa on earthen swa, or haefum.” 
About two hundred years after this, in the reign 
of Henry II., it was rendered thus, and sent over 
by Pope Adrian, an Englishman : 
“ Fader thou art in heaven blisse 

Thine Hoyle name it wurt the blisse 

Cumen and mot thy kindom, 

Thine holy will it be all done, 

In heaven and in earth also, 

So it shall be in full weli le-tro,” &c. 


_ , From “The British Friend.” | about to offer up his son Isaac. At that awfully 

On Ministry. important period, how gathered must have been 

A SALUTATION TO FRIENDS BY MARTHA SMITH.|the state of his mind, when his beloved child made 
Dearly Beloved Friends.—Having, according to|the deeply interesting inquiry, “ Behold the fire 
my apprehension, experienced much of the con-|and the wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt- 
|straining power and love of Christ Jesus our Lord joffering?” Fraught with resignation and faith is 
‘drawing my spirit into inexpressible sympathy with |the reply of Abraham, our father—‘ My son, God 
|the seed immortal, and pointing out a way whereby| will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” 
‘relief might be obtained, by communicating some-|Solemnly have I been impressed and instructed in 
thing of what my “hands have handled” during|contemplating this truly moving and instructive 
‘my travels in the weighty work wherein I have/|narrative, as it hath been, I fully believe opened 
‘been exercised in my day as a watchword to those|by the key of David, forcibly pointing out to the 
who may be called to blow the trumpet on the holy | messengers of the gospel the great caution required, 
hill, and to whom an awful responsibility attaches; |even when, according to their apprehension, a// is 
it is under an humbling persuasion that the Lion/|fully prepared for the oblation, how deeply incum- 
of the tribe of Judah has prevailed to opén the|bent stid/ to wait, to hear the all-powerful word of 
way, that I attempt to convey it in writing; the|command, for peradventure a ram may be unex- 
openings being clearly unfolded in my view, I|pectedly caught in the thicket out of our sight, 
dare not withhold them, lest I should commit sa-|and be made ready for the sacrifice. Therefore, 
crilege, and rob the church of its right, which|to obey the injunction, “ Be silent, O all flesh, be- 
would be high ingratitude in me, seeing how much |fore the Lord, for he is raised up out of his holy 
I owe unto my Lord for all the blessings, “ ancient |habitation,” is of vast importance, and our indis- 
jand new,” showered down upon me without mea- pensable duty, until we distinctly hear the voice of 
sure. our Almighty Father. Oh! the patient waiting that 
For a series of years, particularly during the|is necessary at this all-important crisis, previous to 
protracted iliness with which I have been visited, |the great Head of the Church revealing his sacred 
my mind hath often been introduced into deep and | word to his dependent children ; yet forever praised 
weighty exercise, respecting the most important|be his adorable name, indisputable certainty, and 
vocation in which the children of men can be em-|soul-satisfying assurance are the blessed result of 
ployed on this side the grave, that of “having the |deep introversion of soul, in these solemn seasons 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell|of awful prostration; and there are those who, 
on the earth”—even to become mouth to the peo-|through unmerited mercy, are joyful witnesses that 
ple. The extraordinary care and caution abso-|previous to the sacrifice being called for, they are 
lutely requisite herein, is memorably exhibited in| permitted to feel a trembling somewhat similar to 
the account on record, concerning Moses, when he| Moses, when he said, “I exceedingly fear and 
lifted up his hand, and with his rod smote the rock|quake”—a certain token that the Most High is 
twice, and the waters gushed out abundantly; yet|near at hand, comparable to the whirlwind and the 






















The following was the form of the Lord's Prayer how deep must have been his agony on discovering |fire that Elijah heard and saw, when he wrapt his 


in the year 1300: 


“ Ure Fader in heaven, rich, 
Thy name be hailed eber lich, 
Thou brings us to michell blisse ; 
His bit in heaven doe, 
That in the earth beene it also,” &c. 


About one hundred years after, in the reign of /®tK unbidden, and the anger of the Lord be kin- 


Henry III., it ran thus: —“ Fader our in heaven 


will be done as in heavene and in earth. 


’ 


Halewyed be thi name, Come the kingdom, Thi 
Our uch 


that through unwatchfulness to the word of com- 
mand, he had offended the Lord Almighty, al- 
though described to be very much “ above all the 
men which were on the face of the earth,” empha- 
tically pointing out the imperious necessity of wait- 
ing to receive a clear commission, lest we touch the 


face in his mantle, which must pass by before “ the 
still small voice is fully comprehended, which is 
truth indeed, altogether powerful; and whatsoever 
is unfolded by this light, after passing through 
these essential baptisms, may with entire safety 
relied upon, as proceeding from the holy of holies. 
Moreover, I feel engaged to bear testimony that 
important in the highest degree is a state of close 
and inward watchfulness before we put up our pe- 
titions, or offer the tribute of thanksgiving and 









dled against us as in the case of Uzza, when “He 
smote him because he put his hand to the ark, and 
there he died before God,” for it is written, “ The 





dayes bred give us to day, and forgive us our | Prophet who shall presume to speak a word in my |praise, in the presence of the Lord and his gathered 


dettes, as we forgive our debtors, and lede us not a 
into temptation, Bote deliver us from evel. Amen,” |¢Ve that prophet shall die. 
In the reign of Henry VL., it began thus:— 


“Our fader that art in heaven, hollewed be th 


name, the kingdom come, to thee, be the will done 


in earth as in heaven,” Xc. 


In 1537, it began thus:—“O our father who| Will find acceptance with Him. A pure ministry is 


Let th 
kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done as well in ane |tained, they who minister, and those who are min- 


art in heaven! hallowed be thy name. 


as it is in heaven!”’ 


A touching event lately occurred in England, on |spirit and power of the Highest, it tends to afflict 
the banks of the Thames, near London, which il-|and disturb those who are communing with Christ 
lustrates the faithfulness and sagacity of the dog.|their Saviour, and doth not profit the church, as 
A young gentleman, possessed of a fine dog, but| nothing gathers to God except that which proceeds 
for some unexplained cause, wishing to get rid of|from his all-bountiful hand. As there is an abid- 
him, took a punt into which he put the animal,|ing in the safe pavilion; words are few and savoury, 
rowed to the middle of the stream, and threw the|neither is there any danger of incurring Divine 
dog into it with the intention of drowning him.|displeasure, by standing in the way of those who 
The poor animal tried several times, till almost|are livingly sensible of the fire burning upon the 
wearied, to climb up the perpendicular sides of the|altar, kindled by the mighty band of the Lord 
boat, but was as often pushed back, when over-|God of Hosts. 
balancing himself, the man fell overboard ; as soon|sive language on holy record will go forth, “ How 


nawe, which I have not commanded him to speak,|church. Well may we as a people, reverently ac- 
knowledge that prayer and supplication are especial 
parts of worship, and must be performed in spirit 
and in truth, with a right understanding, seasoned 
with grace. Very great is the danger of being 
misled in this solemn act of devotion, as well as of 
taking another's exercise, unless we try the fleece 
both wet and dry; because when the spirit of sup- 
plication overshadows an assembly, those who are 
united in solemn worship are dipped into one and 
the same baptism, which circulates from vessel to 
vessel, as is set forth by the lip of trath; “The 
Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it lighted upon 
Israel.” At this critical juncture, it is absolutely 
needful to attain to “the silence of all flesh” be- 
fore we are enabled to discern the mind of Truth, 
or witness the sacrifice to be completely prepared, 
so as to pray with acceptance ; yet, if preserved in 
holy stillness, the sound of the trampet waxeth 
louder and louder, until the evidence is indisputa- 
bly clear and certain that the Lord speaketh from 
heaven, and the Most High uttereth his voice; we 
are then constrained implicitly to obey and “ lift 





On weightily pondering the solemn truths con- 
tained in holy writ, great is my solicitude that all 
who minister in the assembiies of the Lord’s peo- 
[ple may offer offerings in righteousness, such as 





|a blessing from heaven; as this is perfectly main- 


istered unto, rejoice together; if otherwise, words 
are uttered in our religious meetings without the 


As this is witnessed, the impres- 


as the faithful dog saw his master in the water, he | beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him that/up a banner on the high mountain;” and “ our 
ceased his efforts to save himself, seized him by the| bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth sal-|heart with our hands unto God in the heavens,” 


clothes, and in that position held him till assistance | vation.” 
was rendered, by means of which the life of the|holy finger is also impressively exemplified, as it|thou Lord God of Israel, our Father, for ever and 









unrelenting master was saved. 


Deep attention to the pointings of the|that with David we may declare, “ Blessed be 


regards the father of the faithful, when he wasjever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
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power, and the glory, and the victory, and the ma-/are gathered by degrees, and the flowers have time 
jesty, for all that is in the heaven and in the earth|to bow their heads, and each creature time to find 
is thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord! and thou}a place of rest, and to nestle to repose. In the 
art exalted as head over all.” morning the garish sun would at one bound burst 

By the foregoing salutation, I am now relieved |from the bosom of night, and blaze above the hori- 
from a heavy burden, and have great occasion re-|zon ; but the air watches for his coming, and sends 
yerently to acknowledge that the day is arrived,|but first one little ray to announce his approach, 
when in serenity and peace, a retreat from the ar-|and then another, and then a handful, and so 
duous field of labour is mercifully sounded, and | gently draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly 
that like Issachar, I am favoured to rejoice in my |lets the light fall upon the face of the sleeping 
tent. Fervent is the breathing of my heart, that|earth, till her eyelids open, like man, she goes 
all who believe themselves called of God, as was|forth again to her labour until the evening.— 
Aaron, may so attend to the leadings of Christ| Quarterly Review. 
within, the hope of glory, as to build upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, which 
I am enabled thankfully to testify is a safe hiding- 
place in the day of trouble, and has supported me 
during many years of deep mental and bodily con- 
flict. On retrospect, my heart is giaddened within 
me, under Divine impression, that the hand of 
Owmnipotence hath been eminently stretched forth 
to sustain and carry, through, in, and over all. 
Then fear not, ye remnant of Jacob, however 
baptism may succeed baptism; remember that 
“ynto the upright there ariseth light inthe darkness, 
for the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, 
the Lord is our king, he will save us.” 

With love unfeigned I bid you dearly farewell, 
and remain, in the consolations of the gospel of life 
and salvation, your sympathizing and affectionate 
sister in the ‘T'ruth, 


For “The Friend.” 


How many of the members of our religious So- 
ciety lightly esteem, or altogether disregard, the 
privilege, which they are invited to enjoy, of con- 
stant attendance at its religious meetings. This 
is one of the visible evidences of the lack of true 
religion among-t us, and, unless the result of ina- 
bility, must be attended by worldly-mindedness 
and indifference to the great work of preparation 
for another state of existence. 

In the early days of the Society, when Friends 
had often to suffer deeply for being found at their 
meetings, they allowed neither difficulty nor dan- 
ger to prevent them from assembling at the regu- 
lar times and places for divine worship. The ob- 
ligation to thus meet in order publicly to show our 
sense of dependence upon Gad, and of our duty to 
wait upon and worship him, has ever been enjoined 
by the Society, and acknowledged and observed by 
all its consistent members. We give the following 
extract, in the hope that it may incite all who read 
it, to diligence, and a due appreciation of the pri- 
vileges placed within their reach, and for which, 
whether improved or unimproved, they are account- 
able : 

‘* Not long after, John (Ashton) was thrown into 
prison for his christian testimony against the op- 
pressive and anti-christian yoke of tithes. Being 
used to work without doors, he was at a loss how 
to employ his time; but soon learned to make 
gartering and laces. When at liberty, he with his 
wife constantly, twice a week, attended the meet- 
ing at Bin, generally walking on foot thither, being 
about seven English miles, and a very bad road, 
wading through a river in the way, both going and 
returning. In winter, in crossing this river, they 
sometimes had the ice to break; and John said he 
had wept to see the blood on his wife’s legs in 
coming through it. In those days, Truth was pre- 
cious to its professors, who also possessed it, and 
no difficulties or dangers could prevent them from 
going to their religious meetings, to enjoy the re- 
newings of divine love and life, with their brethren.” 
— Freends’ Library, vol. ix., page 18. 


Marta SMITH. 
Doncaster, Eighth month 29th, 1828. 


Wonders of the Atmosphere——The atmosphere 


ward heaven, of which it is the most perfect sy- 
nopym and symbol. It floats around us like that 
grand object which the Apostle John saw in his 
vision, “a sea of glass like unto a crystal.” So 
massive is it that when it begins to stir, it tosses 
about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities 
and forests like snow-flakes to destruction before it. 

And yet it is so gentle that we have lived years 
in it before we can be persuaded that it exists at 
all, and the great bulk of mankind never realize 
the truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. 
Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before 
it like glass; and yet a soap ball sails through it 
with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside 
with its wing. It ministers lavishly to all the senses. 
We touch it not, but it touches us. Its warm south 
wind brings back colour to the pale face of the in- 
valid ; its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow, 
and make the blood mantle on our cheeks; even 
its north blasts brace iuto new vigor the hardened 
children of our rugged climate. The eye is in-| 
debted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the 
full brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance 
of the morning, and the clouds that cradle near} The Darien Ship Canal.—The preparations 
the setting suo. But for it the raindow would|are nearly completed for the cousummation of that 
want its “ triumphant arch,” and the winds would| grand enterprise for the connecting of the waters 
not send the fleecy messengers on errands around |of the two great oceans by a canal across the Isth- 
the heavens; the cold ether would not shed snow|mus of Panama. ‘The present expedition is under 
feathers on the earth, nor would drops of dew|the auspices of the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
gather on the flowers. The kindly rain would|Several French engineers under direction of M. 
never fall, nor hail-storm nor fog diversify the face| Bonardial, having previously made a partial ex- 
of the sky ; our naked globe would turn its tanned |ploration, are operating in Darien upon a detailed 
and unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one|survey of the line for a ship canal between the 
dreary monotonous blaze of light and heat dazzle| Atlantic and Pacific oceans. There is thus, at 
and burn up all things. length, a prospect of this grand project being car- 
_ Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun would |ried into execution. The land about to be sur- 
mM a moment set, and without warning plunge the | veyed extends from the Gulf of San Miguel, on 
earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her hand|the Pacific, in a direction N. E. E. $ E. by com- 
* shield of her rays, and lets them slip out slowly| pass, to Caledonia Harbour and Fort Escoces on 
through her fingers, so that the shadows of evening 











































the Atlantic. The Gulf of San Miguel receives, che 14th, a large rebel force took possession of the Lou- 


numerous rivers, the largest of which are the Tuyra 
and the Savana, which unite together just before 
falling into it. The Savana is navigable for the 
largest ships up to the confluence of the Lara with 
it, that is, for fourteen miles toward the Atlantic. 
From the confluence of the Lara with the Savana, 
at which point the future canal will commence, the 
line extends to the Chuquanaqua, a distance of 
twelve miles, From the Chuquanaqua the line 
follows the bed of the Sucutubi a distance of nine 
miles, and then continues along the bed of the 
same river Sucutubi to a point nine miles higher up. 
From that point to the Atlantic the distance is six 
miles. The whole length of the projected canal 
will therefore be thirty-five nautical or nearly forty- 
one English miles.— Herald and Mirror, 





Pride and the World.—Qn one occasion, he said 
to one of his brothers, ‘ Heed not the world, nor 
the things thereof: I wish I had heeded it less ;”’ 
and once when in great bodily extremity, he ex- 
claimed, “Here is the end of pride.”—From a 
Memorval of Charles Wheeler. 
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On many former occasions, we have invited the 
co-operation of our friends in rendering the columns 
of “ The Friend,” entertaining and instructive, and 
the aid received encourages us to renew the invita- 
tion. We believe there are many capable of lend- 
ing a helping hand, who do not rightly appreciate 
the good they might bestow upon others, by em- 
ploying their talents, and a portion of their time, in 
contributing to such a periodical as this, and thus 
placing their thoughts and feelings before so many 
of their fellow-members. There are various sub- 
jects, connected with trade and business, with 
science and art, with agriculture and rural economy, 
with home enjoyments, and the pleasures and ex- 
periences of travel, beside the interests of rel-gion, 
and the acquisitions from literature, any of which 
would afford ample scope for the employment of 
ability to write well, which is too generally per- 
mitted to lie idle, to the loss of all parties, We 
wish our many friends and well-wishers, both male 
and female, would think more seriously what might 
be effected for good, were they to exert themselves 
to do, what they could so readily accomplish, in 
this way; and then we apprehend it would be felt 
more like a duty to occupy diligently the talents 
committed to them. We would at thesame time 
remind our friends in different neighbourhoods, 
that the commencement of a new volume is the best 
time for adding new subscribers to our list. We 
hope they will be willing to give us their aid in 
this way, that so the interest in and the benefit 
derived from the Journal, may be extended. We 
have had good reason to be well pleased with the 
support and encouragement given us by Friends, 
and as we have no other incentive than the desire 
to be really useful to our fellow-members, we feel 
the more emboldened to ask the continuance and 
extension of their patronage. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Capture of Harper's Ferry.— 
The advance of the great rebel army into Western Mary- 
land, exposed this post to danger, but it was judged ex- 
pedient to hold it, if possible, for the protection of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and for other purposes, It 
was occupied by 14,000 Federal troops, Col. Miles hav- 
ing the chief command. Gen. Jackson commenced the 
attack from the Maryland heights on the 12th, and on 
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don (Va.) heights, and placed batteries so as to com-|son, who were all taken prisoners, numbered between | Woolman, $2, vol. 36; for Jno. Oliphant, $2, vol. 36; 


mand the town. The firing of the rebels had not caused | 4000 and 5000, with ten pieces of artillery. The people|and for Wm. Fisher, $4, vols. 35 and 36; from Susan- 





any very serious loss, but Col. Miles came to the con- 


of Louisville are greatly alarmed at the progress of the|nah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 36; from Jas. Austin, Mass., 


clusion that the position was untenable, and permitted | rebels, and were fortifying the approaches to the city.|for Elizabeth F. Gardner, $2, vol. 36; and for Edward 
the cavalry, 2300 in number, to cut their way out and) On the 22d, an order was issued, directing the women | Mitchell, $2, vol. 36; from Jos. Battey, N. Y., $2, vol. 
escape. On the 15th, he surrendered to the rebels, with| and children to prepare to leave the city forthwith. 36; and for Alfred King, Saml. Simkin, Jr., Nicholas 
11,583 troops, fifty pieces of artillery, and valuable sup-| Minnesota.—The hostile Indians have expressed their|D. Tripp, and Francis Armistead, $2 each, vol. 36; for 
plies of all kinds. At the time of the surrender, Gen.) willingness to give up their captives, and make peace. |Hannah Nickerson, $3, to 52, vol. 36. 


Burnside was coming to his relief, and was within a few| Gov. Ramsey, in his message to the Legislature, esti- 
miles of Harper’s Ferry. The advantage given to the| mates the number of whites killed by the Indians to be 
rebels by this hasty surrender, was of great importance | five hundred persons. Much property has been destroy- 
at a most critical juncture, and probably averted serious|ed by them, The Governor suggests that the United 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND. 
In consequence of the loss ofa statement of our Agent» 


disasters to their army in Maryland. States government be requested to appropriate the an- | Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, England, rendering it diffi- 
The Invasion of Maryland.—After the defeat of the] nuities due the Minnesota Indians, amounting to $2,000,-|Cult to appropriate the money remitted to us, by him, to 
Confederate forces in the battles of the 14th inst., they | 000 for the benefit of those who have suffered from their the proper accounts, we have to request that subscri- 


continued their retreat to the south-west, and on the; outrages. 
16th, rallied the various divisions of the army at Antie- 





bers for “ The Friend,” in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
Explosion at Pittsburg —On the 17th, a terrible ex-|Who have made any payments on account, for the 34th, 


tam Creek near Sharpsburg, a few miles north of Harper's| plosion occurred at the United States Arsenal grounds, |35th or 36th volumes, to G. H., (who desires to be re- 
Ferry. They were here joined by Gen. Jackson, with alin the vicinity of Pittsburg, by which eighty persons |!eased from the agency,) will hand to our agents, Joseph 
reinforcement of 40,000 men. On the capture of Harper’s| lost their lives, and many more were severely injured. |Armfield, No. 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, Lon- 


Ferry the previous day, he immediately paroled the pri- 
soners, secured such arms, ammunition, and supplies a3} Examiner of the 12th says, “ It is ascertained from offi- 





The Finances of the “ Confederacy.’—The Richmond |40n, or John G. Sargent, Cockermouth, Cumberland, 
7 England, statements of money paid, and the volumes 


were needed, and hastened to take part in the conflict. | cial data furnished by the Treasury department, that the for which it was paid by them. 


The rebel army of about 100,000, occupied a semi-circu-| whole expenditures of the government, from its com- 
lar hilly range of considerable extent, and the Federal| mencement to the first of August last, amount to $347,- 
forces, in perhaps equal numbers, were drawn up on | 272,958.” This represents nearly the amount of debt, 
sloping plains of lower elevation. A partial engagement) but little of which bears interest. The funds have been 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 


took place on the afternoon of the 16th, and a fierce and| derived nearly altogether from the issue of Treasury Big tpirtuse taal egy ee on Sixth-day, 
sanguinary conflict ensued on the following day, which| notes to circulate as currency. It is proposed that the ’ CK, P. M. 


lasted from day-light until dark. The rebel lines fell| new issues shall bear interest, in order to check the con- 
back about a mile during the day, but the contest was/ stant tendency to depreciation. 

regarded as indecisive. The U.S. troops are said to 
have lost about ten thousand men, in killed and wound- 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 248. 
ed, in this battle. The loss of officers was very heavy, 





The Committee on Instruction, and that on Admis- 


sions, meet on the same day; the former, at 10 o’clock, 
New York.—Mortality last week, 408. and the latter, at 11 o’clock, a. m. 


The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 


The Slaves of Rebels proclaimed Free.—An important amination of the school, commencing on Third-day 


no fewer than ten generals having been either killed or| proclamation has been issued by the President of the mee and closing on Fifth-day ree of 7 _ 
wounded. The loss of the rebel army is supposed to be| United States. Its object is exhibited in the following | *°°* OBL Evans, Ulerk, 


still greater, and to amount to at least fifteen thousand.| extracts. It is declared, “That on the first day of Ja- 
On the 18th, the rebel commander asked an armistice} nuary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
for one day, for the purpose of burying the dead, and re-| dred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
moving the wounded, which was granted by General|any State, or designated part of a State, the people 
M‘Clellan. It was expected the battle would be renew-| whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United 
ed on the 19th, but it was found in the morning when| States, shall be then, thenceforth and forever free; and 
the Federal forces advanced upon the rebel lines, that} the Executive Government of the United States, includ- 
their troops had been withdrawn during the night, the|ing the military and naval authorities thereof, will re- 
pickets only being left at their posts. They were fol-| cognize and maintain the freedom of such persons; and 
lowed to the Potomac, but only a few hundred strag-| will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
glers were secured, the main army, with all its trains,| them, in any efforts they may make for their actual free- 
&c., having escaped safely to Virginia. The rebels left}dom. That the Executive will, on the first day of Ja- 
2500 of their dead unburied; many of their wounded} nuary aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States 
were also left in houses on the route to the river. Ajor parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof 
number of the rebel generals are reported killed or| respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
wounded, but there is no reliable information on that States, and the fact that any State or the people thereof 
point. Gen. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, who was Secre-| shall, on that day, be in good faith represented in the 
tary of the Treasury during Buchanan’s presidency, was| Congress of the United States by members chosen 
wounded and taken prisoner in the retreat from Middle-| thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
town heights. voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in 
Virginia.—The rebel troops appear to have been with-|the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be 
drawn from the vicinity of Washington. A reconnois-|deemed conclusive evidence that such State and the 
gance in force made on the 18th, showed that there were| people thereof are not then in rebellion against the 
none remaining between Washington and Bull Run.| United States.” 
The rebels abandoned Harper's Ferry on the 18tb, hav-| Forsign.—European dates to the 12th. The Liver- 
ing previously destroyed the substantial iron bridge of| pool market for breadstuffs was dull, and prices declin- 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and burned the pon-jing. Cotton had fallen 2d. per lb. Sales of the week, 
toon bridge across the Potomac. Coffee was selling in| only 18,500 bales. Small-pox among the sheep in Wilt- 
Richmond a few days since, at $3.50 per lb.; tea, $16;| shire, was making further progress. An official order 
sugar, 60 cts. a $1.00; salt, 60 cts. per quart; molasses,/ from the councils prohibits the removal of any sheep 
$7.00 per gallon; butter, $1.00 per lb.; potatoes, $1.00| from the infected districts, and makes other provisions 
per peck ; calico prints, $1.50 per yard; pins, $1.50 per} to check the disease. an 
paper. These prices were payable in treasury notes, or} The affairs of Italy are freely discussed by the British 
Confederate currency, two dollars of which were rated | Press. 
as equal to one dollar of U. S. treasury currency. In| The London Morning Post asserts that the Emperor 
exchange for gold, the depreciation or difference was as} Napoleon has determined to bring about a solution of 
23 to one; that is $40 in gold was equal to $100, Con-|/the Roman question, and it believes that the French 
federate notes. army in Rome will certainly be withdrawn before an- 
New Mexico.—Another rebel expedition from Texas| other year is over. 
against New Mexico, under Col. Sibley, had been inter-| La France, in an article signed “La Guerroniere,” 
cepted near Fort Fillmore by the California troops, andjargues against the total abandonment of Rome by 
utterly routed. Most of the Texans were captured, only| France, and endeavours to demonstrate the possibility 
150 escaping. of Italy definitely constituting herself without Rome for 
Mississippi.—A rebel force of 15,000 men was attacked| her capital. 
by Gen. Rosecrans near Iuka, on the 19th inst., and de- 
feated. Gen. Little, of Mississippi, was killed, and Gen. , 
Whitefield wounded and taken prisoner. About 250 RECEIPTS. 
other rebels were taken prisoners. Between 400 and| Received from Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 35; from 
500 of the U. S. troops were killed and wounded. The| Joel Evans, Pa., for Jno. Lewis, $2, vol. 35, and for 
loss of the rebels is supposed to be greater. General] Elizabeth Lownes, $2, vol. 35; from Rachel Miller, O., 
Price is in Northern Mississippi, and is said to have an|for Lydia Miller, $2, to 27, vol. 37; for Wm. Hall, $2, 
army of 30,000 men. vol. 36; and for Talitha A. Wharton, $2, vol. 35; from 
Kentucky.—The rebels still make progress in this| Jos. H. Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from Nathan 
State. The U. 8. troops at Munfordsville, which re-| Kite, Pa., for Wm. 8. Kirk, $2, vol. 36; from Geo. Gil- 
cently repelled an attack from the rebels, have been| bert, Pa., $2, vol. 36; and for Benj. Walker, $2, vol. 36; 
since compelled to surrender to Gen. Bragg, who sur-| from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for Danl. Stratton, $4, vols. 
rounded their position with a large army. The garri-|34 and 35; for Sarah Hole, $2, vol. 35; for Rebecca 


















Ninth month 25th, 1862. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHin@- 


ton, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Philas 


delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. Applications may be made 


to Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble street, 
Samvew ALien, 524 Pine street, 


Geo. J. Scarreraoop, Fifth and Callowhill streets. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess at West-Town 
Boarding School. Application may be made to Sidney 
Coates, 1116 Arch St., Philadelphia; Abigail W. Hall, 
Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa.; Sarah Allen, S. W. corner 


of 36th and Bridge Sts., Philadelphia. 





TEACHER WANTED. 
A teacher competent to give instruction in readin 


and other branches, is wanted at the Select School for 
Girls in this city. Apply to Sarah Williams, 732 Arch 
St.; Deborah M. Williamson, 1024 Arch St., or Rebecca 


8. Allen, 335 S. Fifth Street. 


————————— 


Diep, at his residence near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
13th of Eighth month, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, WILLIAM Kennarp; & minister of the gospel, and a 
member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. His last illness 
was of several months’ duration, in which though little 
was said respecting the state of his mind, yet he, on 
different occasions, remarked that “all was peaceful 
within.” At one time adding, “the work is going on 
right under the direction of the All-seeing Eye.” At 
another time he said to a friend, “‘ My mind is kept very 
much inward, and centred on heavenly things.” Wheo 
a little reviving from a season of great exhaustion, 
when it seemed his dissolution was near, he said, “a 
blessed change it will be tome. My peace is made in 
Christ Jesus.” In solemn supplication, near his close, 
he manifested that his only hope of salvation continued 


to be the mercy of God. 


~~ 








WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


EEE 


